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Resolved,  That  a committee  of  fourteen  be  appointed,  to  pre- 
pare an  address  and  resolutions,  embodying  the  principles  and  aims 
of  the  American  party,  to  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  this 
Council.  Adopted. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  compose  the  committee : — 


J.  N.  REYNOLDS, 

Hon.  T.  M.  woodruff, 
M.  D.  REESE. 

E.  RUSSELL, 

R.  A.  WATKINSON, 
CHARLES  A.  WHITNEY, 
JAMES  C.  FORRISTER, 


JAMES  D.  OLIVER, 
JOHN  P.  HONE, 
STEPHEN  A.  PIERCE, 
EDWIN  J.  BROWN, 

W.  J.  A.  FULLER, 
JAMES  HILLYER, 
JOHN  YANDERPOOL. 


The  address  and  resolutions  having  been  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee, through  their  chairman,  were,  after  mature  consideration, 
unanimously  adopted,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Grand  State  and 
National  Councils;  when  it  was  further 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  instructed  to  have  the  address 
and  resolutions  printed  in  a convenient  form ; and  that  they  be  fur- 
ther instructed  to  take  all  proper  means  to  secure  the  cordial 
co-operation  and  sanction  of  the  other  Councils  of  the  State ; as  well 
as  to  have  the  address  and  resolutions,  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels, forwarded  for  the  consideration  and  sanction  of  our  brethren 
in* Other  States,  so  that  the  views  of  the  party  throughout  the 
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United  States  may  be  returned  for  the  final  action  of  the  next 
Grand  National  Council. 

Resolved^  That  the  delegate  to  the  Grand  State  Council  be 
instructed  to  present  the  address  and  resolutions  for  the  consider- 
ation and  sanction  of  that  body,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Grand  National  Council;  and  that  all  the  subordinate  councils  of 
the  State,  approving  the  same,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  give  their  respective  delegates  similar  instructions. 

We  certify  the  above  to  be  a true  copy  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Twelfth  Council,  Fifteenth  Ward,  City  of  New  York,  February 
1 

s.  B.  KIBBY,  President. 

A.  BlaisoelL;  Secretary. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  OBJECTS 


OF  THE 


AMERICAN  PARTY. 


The  American  party  of  tlie  United  States  having  now 
completed  its  organization,  and,  by  the  large  concur- 
rence of  opinion  in  the  country,  having  demonstrated 
that  the  principles  which  1 ind  its  members  together 
are  in  unison  with  the  general  sentiment  of  American 
patriotism ; and  having  had  abundant  proof  that  its 
purposes  have  met  the  approbation  of  a great  popular 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  intervention  of  the  people, 
in  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs,  to  direct  the 
government  into  a course  of  administration  more  con- 
sonant with  the  native  sentiment  of  the  country,  from 
which  it  has  been  diverted  by  recent  party  influences, , 
it  is  now  deemed  proper  that  the  associations  should 
assume  an  advanced  position  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  and  place  themselves  more  distinctly  in  the 
field  of  political  action  by  an  authentic  declaration  of 
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the  end  contemplated,  and  of  the  motives  which  have 
led  to  its  embodiment. 

The  American  party,  in  abstaining  hitherto  from 
this  public  avowal,  has  been  induced  by  considera- 
tions of  the  greatest  weight  in  the  successful  pursuit 
of  its  object,  and  which  are  approved  by  its  deliber- 


ate judgment  as  altogether  proper  and  just.  Con- 
scious of  the  rectitude  of  its  purj^ose,  and  of  its 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  it  did  not 
scruple  to  incur  the  hazard  of  that  censure  which 
it  had  reason  to  expect  from  enemies,  to  whom  its 
secrecy  might  afford  an  argument  of  defamation — nor 
that  reproof  which  it  anticipated  from  many  whom  it 


knew  to  be  friendly  to  its  objects,  but  who  could  not 
concur  in  the  endeavor  to  promote  them  by  a secret 
organization.  . 

To  those  who  properly  estimate  the  overwhelm- 
ing  power  of  the  old  party  combinations,  in  crushing 
the  early  growth  of  an  element  adverse  to  their 
existence — who  understand  the  influence  of  invet- 
erate party  discipline  in  persuading  the  weak,  in 
overawing  the  timid,  and  in  flattering  and  controlling 
even  the  most  resolute — it  is  not  necessary  to  say, 
that  the  American  party,  if  it  had  exposed  its  first 
efforts  at  union  to  the  assaults  of  such  a force,  would 
soon  have  become  an  impossibility.  The  long-nursed 
enmities  of  political  leaders  on , all  sides  would  have 
been  suspended,  in  a temporary  alliance  to  defeat  the 


/ 
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new  disputant  of  their  claims  to  supremacy  over  the 
public  will.  It  is  not  improbable  such  alliances  may 
yet  be  formed ! i - ' 

We  ask  those  who  have  not  duly  weighed  these 
considerations  to  reflect  that  all  party  organization, 
whatever  may  be  its  ostensible  form/  is  more  or  less 
secret  in  action,  and  almost  altogether  secret  in  the 
source  from  which  it  derives  its  counsel  and  design ; 
that  no  political  organism  which  is  destined  to  make 
a profound  impression  upon  the  regard  of  the  country, 
by  counteracting  and  disappointing  the  aims  of  pow- 
erful and  selfish  political  antagonists,  can  expect  to 
pass  through  its  process  of  fonnation  without  encoun- 
tering enmities  that  may  be  found  insuperable,  or 
hazards  amounting  almost  to  certainties  of  extinction. 
A new  public  opinion  must  attain  its  full  capacity  for 
resistance,  before  it  can  face  the  opposition  of  the  old 
systems  and  interests  which  it  is  designed  to  assail  and 
conquer.  The  history  of  successful  popular  organizar 
tions,  in  all  countries,  demonstrates  this  fact.  Their 
fate  has,  in  great  degree,  generally  depended  upon 
the  prudent  reserve  with  which,  in  their  incipient 
movements,  they  have  screened  themselves  from 
assault. 

The  general  consent  of  the  large  masses  of  the 
American  people  to  the  purposes  and  action  of  the 
American  party — ^the  alacrity  with  which  its  ranks 
have  been  filled — ^the  success  which  has  attended  its 
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first  efforts  in  the  path  of  its  prescribed  duty — the 
harmony  and  efficiency  with  which  its  measures  have 
been  conducted  by  its  members,  as  well  as  the 
co-operation  it  has  found  in  multitudes  of  reputable 
citizens,  who,  not  enrolled  in  its  membership,  have 
nevertheless  contributed  a zealous  aid  towards  the 
promotion  of  its  ends ; — all  these  facts,  with  scarcely 
a parallel  in  the  history  of  popular  combination,  are, 
at  once,  evidences  of  the  conviction  ol’  the  country  on 
the  necessity  for  change  in  the  conduct  of  parties,  and 
guarantees  for  the  integrity  of  the  American  'party 
in  the  work  it  has  attempted.  Nothing  less  than  this 
broad  recognition  of  a great  necessity,  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  country  by  accumulated  and  long- 
continued  abuses,  will  furnish  a solution  of  its  singular 
growth  and  progress. 

The  large  and  commanding  masses  of  American 
citizens — the  surest  support  and  defimce  of  our  re- 
public, whose  love  of  country  is  untainted  by  selfish 
aims,  and  who,  unambitious  of  political  preferment, 
have  no  other  interest  in  public  measures  than  that 
which  refers  to  the  public  welfare — liave  seen,  with 
anxious  concern,  the  intractable  tem])er  with  which 
parties  have,  of  late,  sought  motives  for  contest  in  the 
most  dangerous  sectional  questions ; the  wicked  zeal 
with  which  these  parties  have  driven  the  country  to 
the  verge  of  civil  commotion ; the  art  with  which 
they  have  exasperated  the  passions  of  excitable  com- 
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munities,  by  appeals  of  the  press  and  the  foi  um  to 
opinions  and  prejudices  peculiarly  susceptible  of  mis- 
chievous exaggeration ; and,  above  all,  the  reckless 
ardor  with  which  they  have  sought  to  array  the 
North  against  the  South  and  the  South  against  the 
North,  in  hostile  division,  inflaming  tlie  sensitive  pride 
of  each  by  angry  declamation  and  sharp  defiance, 
until  they  have  lu’ought  even  our  sacred  Union  itself 
into  jeopardy.  These  agitations  our  gravest  and  heat 
citizens  have  witnessed  with  equal  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion, and  they  have  found  themselves  impelled  to 
invoke  the  patriotism  of  the  nation  to  meditate  u])on 
the  remedy  which  shall  restore  peace  to  the  distracted 
minds  of  the  disputants,  and  supply  better  puri)oses 
to  employ  the  energy  that  has  been  devoted  to  this 
unhappy  discord.  To  accomplish  this,  the  American 
association  or  party  has  suddenly  arisen  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  It  comes  to  inaugurate  a iieAv 
era,  in  which  the  original  juirpose  of  our  Union  shall 
be  reasserted,  and  the  hopes  which  animated  its 
authors  shall  he  infused  anew  into  the  heart  of  the 
liviuo*  2'eneration,  by  a fresh  invocation  of  that 
national  spirit,  which  lives  not  more  in  the  glorious 
memories  of  the  past,  than  it  does  in  the  native 
instincts  of  every  American  bosom  at  the  present 

day. 

The  time  is  propitious  to  this  great  reform.  All 
men  acknowledge  that  the  old  and  familiar  parties 
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are  scarcely  any  longer  cognizable  by  tbe  original 
tests  of  distinctive  opinion.  In  the  fading  away  of 
these,  it  is  equally  apparent  that  they  have  lapsed 
into  a condition  which  has  lost  them  much  of  tlie  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  They  lie  open  to  the  reproach 
of  substituting  for  honest  difterences  of  judgment 
upon  questions  of  pubhc  concern,  others  of  trivial 
import  or  even  of  mischievous  extravagance.  Many 
exciting  subjects  which,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our 
progress,  legitimately  divided  public  opinion,  have 
manifestly  lost  their  significance  in  the  estimate  of 
the  present  day;  and  the  country  has  seen  with 
regret,  that  as  these  have  sunk  out  of  view,  new  and 
less  worthy  topics  of  dissension  have  been  thrust  into 
their  place — topics  to  be  noted,  chiefly,  by  the  low 
passions  to  which  they  appeal,  and  by  the  base 
motives  they  propose  to  a continued  strife.  They 
seem  to  have  grown  out  of  no  better  motive  than  a 
desire  to  keep  up  division  for  the  profit  of  those  who 
may  thrive  by  it,  in  a career  which  looks  to  no  olqect 
of  honorable  amlution,  and  scarcely  affects  to  refer  to 
the  public  good.  Party  action  has  thus,  in  great 
degree,  lost  all  dignity  above  that  of  a mere  struggle 
for  the  power  of  dispensing  patronage,  and  has  done 
what  it  could  to  inculcate  in  the  mind  of  the  people 
an  opinion  that  Government  is  but  a complicated 
system  of  rewards  for  ofiice-seekers,  in  whom  the 


faculty  for  faithful  service  is  the  last  and  the  least  of 
the  qualifications  they  are  expected  to  present. 

. To  this  later  strife  the  accidents  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  day  have  brought  new  and  dangerous 
auxiliaries.  The  poverty  or  misrule  which  has  over- 
borne large  numbers  of  the  subjects  of  European 
monarchies, , and  the  attractions  which  ha\e  been 
offered  by  the  United  States  to  many  who  desire  to 
^ better  their  fortunes,  have,  for  some  years  past,  turned 

an  immense  current  of  emigi’ation  towards  our  shore. 
Not  much  less  than  half  a million  strangers  are  com- 
puted to  make  the  yearly  sum  of  this  increase  to  our 
population.  Whilst  the  greater  portion  of  these  may 
be  described  as  respectable  and  industrious  indi\  id- 
^ uals,  seeking  domestication  amongst  our  people  ; and 

whilst  nearly  all — with  some  conspicuous  excep- 
tions— may  be  turned  to  useful  account  in  the  labor 
required  upon  our  pubhc  improvements,  and  in  the 
settlement  of  our  broad  and  uncultivated  territories, 
it  is  equally  true  that  this  accession  to  our  population 
has  not  been  unattended  by  evils  of  serious  import. 
The  emigrant,  ignorant  of  our  institutions  and  laws, 
often  ignorant  of  our  language,  necessarily  in  all  case« 
uuimbued  with  the  traditional  and  native  sentiment 
which  gives  life  and  permanence  to  our  institutions 
a sentiment  without  which  no  American  citizenship 
^ can  be  rehed  uj)on  as  the  support  of  a true  American 

pohcy — has  been  permitted,  after  the  prol^ation  of  a 
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few  years,  to  be  brongbt  into  tlie  circle  of  national 
fellowship,  armed  with  all  the  powers  for  good  or 
evil  which  belong  to  the  natives  of  the  soil.  "With 
what  facility  this  high  privilege  is  obtained,  with 
what  fraud  its  acquisition  is  often  attended,  with  what 
inca])acity  and  want  of  appreciation  of  its  purposes  it 
is  used,  it  is  useless  to  recount.  Our  experience  is 
Tnit  too  familiar  with  these  inquiries,  and  points  to 
the  facts  they  disclose  as  the  common  reproach  and 
opprobrium  of  our  elections.  Whilst  emigration  was 
but  an  inconsiderable  event,  and  was  lost  from  our  view 
in  its  disproportion  to  our  native  population  and  to 
the  large  compass  of  our  unoccupied  field  of  indus- 
try, there  was  nothing  in  the  contemplation  of  it  to 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  national  legislature.  It 
has  now  grown  into  a vast  and  commanding  power. 
It  furnishes  what  may,  without  much  (3xas:2:eration  of 
phrase,  be  called  tlie  distinct  estate  in  our  republic. 
Its  ever-sw'elliiig  tide  is  visi1)le  in  ev(uy  community. 
It  is  banded  into  combinations  nior(3  or  less  apart 
trom  our  long  known  and  familiar  masses  of  native 
citizens,  by  ties  of  foreign  kindred,  by  unforgotten 
and  ever-cherished  nationalities,  and  l>y  symj^athies 
alien  to  the  spirit  which  alone  sustains  our  peculiar, 
temperate,  and  complicated  system  of  freedom.  Worse 
than  this,  it  has  caught  the  notice  and  stimulated 


the  craft  of  selfish  political  asjtirants  and  demagogues, 
tvho  have  too  easily  found  it  a pliant  resource  for 
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party  use,  and  who  have  cajoled,  flattered  and  seduced 
it  into  the  ranks  of  partisan  strife,  and  thus  imparted 
to  it  a consequence  and  an  influence  most  powerful  to 
aid  a perverse  amlfltion,  Init  utterly  powerless  to  ac- 
complish any  honest  end  for  which  the  highest  ])re- 
rogatives  of  citizenship  were  originally  designed. 

Already  has  the  country  been  startled  by  an  ex- 
treme development  of  this  influence.  In  ^ iolation  of 
the  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  if  not  of  its  letter, — for 
we  cannot  but  suppose  the  literal  prohibition  was 
omitted  only  because  the  case  was  not  deemed  possi- 
ble,  we  find  that  in  some  of  our  States  the  alien, 

stranger  equally  to  our  tongues,  our  laws,  and  even 
our  homes,  has  been  clothed  with  the  power  of  de- 
ciding, as  far  as  his  vote  may  decide,  the  election  of 
our  national  representatives  and  of  the  national  Ex- 
ecutive. 

Following  in  the  train  of  this  policy,  we  have  seen 
Congress  deliberately  clothe  the  alien  of  the  territo- 
ries with  the  right  of  suftrage  there,  with  certain  an- 
ticipation that  this  example  will  be  followed  when 
the  territories  shall  pass  into  the  higher  condition  of 
States.  In  the  same  spirit  of  fatal  flattery  of  the 
emigrant.  Congress  has  proclaimed  the  public  lands 
to  be  the  heritage  of  the  foreigner  of  whatever  clime, 
and  has  provoked  the  appetite  of  emigration  to  fresh 
endeavors  by  the  lure  ot  1)ribes  of  that  magnificent 
domain,  which  it  has  refused  to  bestow  upon  the 
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native  population  of  the  States  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion and  public  improvement.  This  is  the  chosen 
policy  of  our  Government  at  a time  when  near  half  a 
million  of  persons  in  each  year  are  jtouring  the  flood 
of  ignorance,  vice  and  crime,  and  in  its  best  ingre- 
dients of  distinct  and  ungenial  nationalities,  into  the 
heart  of  our  country. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  sense  of  the  coun- 
try should  revolt  against  such  a policy  ? that  the 
deep,  homebred  and  earnest  love  of  our  historical 
freedom,  of  our  glorious  advance,  of  our  fireside  no- 
tions of  the  ends  and  aims  and  hopes  of  Anglo-Saxon 
liberty,  so  peculiar,  so  rational,  so  distinctive  of 
race — that  our  pride,  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  our  colonial  struggles  and  the  career  which 
they  inaugurated,  and  which  we  are  left  to  consum- 
mate, should  be  offended  and  disapj)ointed  by  this 
heedless  encouragement  of  an  evil  that  brings  its 
daily  evidence  of  disorder  to  our  doors  ? 

Nor  is  this  all  that  enters  into  the  topic  of  our 
complaint.  A very  considerable  portion  of  this  year- 
ly emigration,  perhaps  the  majority  of  it,  is  evidently, 
ind,  without  meaning  any  disparagement,  we  might 
5ay  bigotedly  attached  to  a church  which  is  regarded 
vith  jealousy  and  suspicion  by  the  greater  number 
)f  our  ]:»eople.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  de- 
nerits  of  the  peculiar  constitution  and  policy  of  that 
< ihurch,  in  the  popular  estimation  of  those  who  do  not 


c profess  its  faith ; — whatever  may  be  the  true  inter- 

pretation of  the  allegiance  of  its  children, — upon  wdiich 
point  doubtless  much  misconception  exists,  and  much 
injustice  may  be  done, — we  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact, 
that  it  exhibits,  in  its  brotherhood,  a more  submissive 
obedience  to  its  guides,  a greater  dependence  upon 
authority  for  its  direction  and  conduct,  and  a closer 
inter-relation  of  personal  sympathy  and  identity  of 
end  and  object,  than  any  other  fraternity  in  our  land. 
Trained  as  it  has  been  in  a strong  and  severe  antago- 
' nism  to  all  other  creeds  than  its  owm  long  and 

variously  conversant  in  persecutions  ot  which  it  has 
'*  been  equally  the  agent  and  the  victim,  and  conscious 

■ ^ that  it  is  looked  upon  wdth  distrust  in  all  communi- 

ties which  reject  its  tenets,  it  is  but  in  the  order  of 
human  action  that  its  votaries  should  partake  some- 
what of  the  character  of  a separate  embodiment  in  the 
^ great  mass  of  the  nation,  and  should  possess,  in  greater 

^ or  less  degree,  the  disposition  and  the  faculties  of 

' a secret  association  ; — not  secret  in  its  ordinary  pur- 

suits, but  secret  in  such  purposes  as  it  may  find  extra- 
ordinary motive  to  promote,  wdiere  the  design  may  be 
most  effectually  compassed  by  concealed  concert  of 
counsel  and  action.  To  the  emigrant  population 
which  find  shelter  under  its  wing,  the  remark  is  more 
especially  applicable.  Not  the  most  intelligent  as  a 
class,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deeply  imbued  wdth  the 
’ opinions  of  foreign  countries  where  the  domuiion  of 
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tlie  cliurcli  authority  is  more  a])soliite,  this  concourse 
of  foreigners  is  the  less  caj)al)le  and  the  less  wil- 
ling to  resist  the  influence  of  cli(|ue  and  profession 
when  these  are  exerted  upon  some  plausible  motive 
to  extend  the  power  of  the  church,  or  to  pi'omote  its 
policy,  or  to  secure  for  its  friends  some  desirable  po- 
litical advantage,  or  municipal  control. 

AVhilst  the  more  liberal-minded  and  intelligent 
Catholics  of  the  country  may  refuse  to  l)e  brought 
into  such  combinations  as  may  repel  them  in  the  most 
earnest  conviction  of  their  incompatibility  with  the 
paramount  duties  and  olfligations  they  owe  the  State, 
we  have  too  many  evidences  l)efoi-e  us,  and  too  de- 
cided an  experience  of  the  fact,  not  to  know  that  this 
has  gi'own  to  be  a great  evil  in  the  country,  and  one 
which  claims  the  most  earnest  efibids  for  its  correction. 
We  know  that  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
have  been  l)rought  into  a strong  array  for  political 
action  on  more  than  one  notable  occasion.  W^e  know 
that  they  have  been  moved  in  these  enterprises  l)y  the 
force  of  private  and  concealed  ambition.  We  are  not 
without  the  strongest  grounds  for  belief  that  they  are 
mainl}'  impelled  to  these  attempts  l)y  a desire  to 
aggrandize  their  own  community  and  give  it  control, 
as  far  as  they  are  able  to  achieve  it,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  civil  afi^'airs  of  the  country.  We  per- 
cei\'e  them  to  be  actuated  by  a sentiment  of  hostility 
to  the  predominant  Protestant  s])ii‘it  which  our  origin 
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and  laws  have  infused  into  the  structure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  cannot  but  see  that  their  ultimate 
aim  and  hope  is  to  acquire,  through  the  influence  of 
the  foreign  element  in  our  population,  a power  over 
our  institutions  which  shall,  at  least,  be  able  to  mould 
them  into  accordance  with  their  own  interests,  if  not 
wholly  to  subvert  such  as  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
designs. 

The  Catholic  influence  in  the  United  States  is  the 
TU’oduct  of  a recent  £rrowth,  and  mav  be  measured  by 

4,  J \J  V 

the  progress  of  Catholic  emigration.  They  have  ad- 
vanced side  by  side ; and  the  increase  of  both  is  a 
strikii]"  manifestation  of  the  establishment  of  a dis- 

O 

tinct  and  formidable  foreign  element  which,  in  later 
years,  has  assumed  a position  of  great  signiflcance  in 
the  body  politic.  Its  organization  is  foreign;  its 
agents,  guides  and  directors,  are  in  great  part  foreign ; 
its  paramount  attachments  are  foreign ; its  moral  if 
not  its  political  allegiance  is  foreign  ; and  its  ambition 
is  to  eftect  such  a change  in  the  social  constitution  of 
the  country  as  shall  assimilate  the  public  policy  and 
the  private  habits  and  opinions  of  the  nation  to  the 
teachings  of  a Church  which  is  itself,  as  regards  nine 
tenths  of  our  people,  essentially  a foreign  power.  The 
native  American  population  of  the  United  States  can- 
not look  upon  this  influence,  fed  and  strengthened  as 
it  is  from  alien  sources,  and  see  it  so  assiduously  con- 
centrating its  energies  within  its  own  circle,  and 
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creating  an  organization  designed  to  give  it  unity  of 
purpose  and  great  command  of  means, — they  cannot 
look  upon  this  without  something  more  tlian  distrust, 
and  without  feeling  that  it  requires,  at  least,  to  be 
admonished  against  the  indiscretion  of  extending  its 
political  aims  too  far ! 

We  think  ourselves  justified  iu  announcing  our 
determination  to  resist  and  counteract  this  influence  by 
aU  lawful  means  within  our  power : and  we  proclaim 
that  we  should  oppose  with  the  same  determination 
any  other  religious  denomination  we  might  detect  in 
a similar  endeavor  to  bring  its  members  into  political 
combination  for  similar  ends.  Our  object  is  practi- 
cally to  assert  and  maintain  in  all  cases,  the  separation 
between  civil  government  and  ecclesiastical  authority, 
by  whatever  name  or  creed  the  latter  may  be  known, 
holding  their  union,  however  slight,  to  be  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  one  as  it  is  corrupting  to  the  other.  If, 
therefore,  we  make  war  to-day  upon  Catholic  organi- 
zations because  we  find  them  in  the  political  field,  we 
should,  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  zeal, 
make  war  to-morrow  upon  ahy  other  religious  com- 
munity we  might  find  in  the  same  category  ! 

In  avowing  this  purpose,  we  cannot  but  believe 
we  announce  a principle  to  which  the  American  mind 
win  everywhere  express  a ready  assent,  and  that  it 
would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  patriotism  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  native  Catholic  citiz(ms  of  the  United 
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States,  as  well  as  to  many  of  foreign  birth  lons^  do- 
mesticated amongst  us,  to  suppose  that  they  do  not 
acknowledge  as  strongly  as  we  do,  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  this  principle  ! 

Acting  in  obedience  to  a sense  of  duty  suggested 
by  the  considerations  we  have  now  presented,  the 
American  party  has  found  it  necessary  to  take  its 
stand  against  the  political  action  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States.  AVe  resist  it  in  a lawful 
mode  when  we  discuss  the  merits  of  its  pretensions, 
and  express  our  opinion  against  it.  We  resist  it  law- 
fully when  we  resort  to  the  ballot-box  to  choose  those 
who  shall  administer  the  public  affairs.  Our  resist- 
ance is  not  less  lawful  when,  in  the  selection  of  indi- 
viduals for  otficial  station,  we  give  a preference  to  those 
whose  recognition  of  ci\fic  duty  is  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  convictions  of  the  country  at  large.  In 
the  exercise  of  these  powers  of  resistance  we  have  been 
charged  with  a proscriptive  spirit,  and  our  action  has 
I)een  denounced  as  a Uolation  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. When  it  can  be  shown  that  the  free  citizen 
of  our  States  is  under  any  obligation  to  explain  the 
motives  which  induce  him  to  cast  a vote,  or  to  select 
a public  functionary ; when  it  can  be  maintained  that 
he  has  no  right  to  express  an  opinion  upon  what  he 
conceives  to  be  an  impediment  in  the  Avay  of  the  }3ub- 
lic  welfare ; when  it  can  be  required  of  him  to  be 


silent  or  passive  in  the  presence  of  any  public  danger 
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wliicli  he  has  the  power  to  avert,  either  by  individual 
action  or  by  combination  with  his  fellow-citizens  ^then 
may  the  American  Party  be  called  to  answer  this 
char^re ! It  is  sufficient  for  it  now  to  say,  tliat  the 
course  it  has  pursued  is  that  which  it  believes  to  be 
the  most  effectual  as  a defence  against  an  abuse  of  no 
small  magnitude  in  its  l^eginniug,  and  fuU  of  porten- 
tous mischief  in  its  continuance. 

If  they  who  are  aggrieved  by  this  course  desire 

nothing  more  than  ec^ual  rights  and  ec^ual  claim  to 
public  confidence  with  all  other  members  of  the 
State,  this  object  is  of  easy  attainment.  They  have 
only  to  descend  to  the  common  platform  of  ci\dc 
duty.  It  is  but  necessary  that  they  fall  back  into 
the  ranks  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  every  other  reli- 
gious denomination;  abandon  all  claim  to  piivilege 
or  exemption  which  is  not  common  to  all ; renounce 
all  attempts  to  eml)ody  themselves,  as  Catholics,  to 
influence  public  policy ; proclaim  undivided  allegiance 
to  the  civil  power,  and  exemplif}^  it  by  practice,  in 
conformity  with  the  theory  of  our  Government  and 
its  laws. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  prefer  to  maintain 
a contest  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  rights  due 
to  the  peculiar  structure  and  polity  of  their  church, 
and,  impelled  by  this  consideration,  shall  find  in  it 
motive  to  demand  from  the  State  the  recognition  of 
theii*  separate  identity  in  the  mass  of  citizens,  and  to 
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insist  upon  exceptional  privileges  in  the  domestic 
administration  ; if  they  shall  feel  themselves  justified 
in  concentrating  their  power  to  secure  an  election  or 
to  obtain  an  acknowledgment  of  their  distinctive 
existence  and  influence  in  the  communitv,  l)y  the 
elevation  of  individuals  to  official  trust  as  Catholics, 
and  because  they  are  Catholics  or  deemed  to  be 
especially  favorable  to  Catholics ; if  these  objects 
are  thought  worthy  of  their  enterprise,  let  them 
not  be  surprised  at  the  array  which  this  must  bring 
into  the  field  to  oppose  them,  nor  let  them  complain 
of  proscription  if  they  should  find  their  endeavors 
prostrated.  The  judicious  and  liberal-minded  Cath- 
olic citizen  will  scarcely  allow  himself  to  be  embroiled 
in  such  a contest,  but  rather,  we  should  hope,  would 
promptly  interpose  to  teach  that  large  body  of  for- 
eigners who  constitute  the  preponderating  mass  of 
his  church,  that  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained 
are  neither  in  accord  with  the  institutions  of  the 
country  nor  the  genius  of  the  people ; that  the  pur- 
suit must  not  only  be  fruitless,  but  will  be  repelled 
by  the  quickest  and  most  sensitive  instinct  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  national  character. 

We  disavow  any  inference,  therefore,  which  may 
be  drawn  from  this  free  expression  of  our  opinion, 
that  the  American  party  is  intolerant  towards  the 
Catholic  religion.  With  the  principles  and  doctrine 
of  that  faith  we  have  no  concern.  We  value  too 
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highly  the  privileges  of  freemen  to  hold  any  man  to 
account  for  his  religious  belief.  The  Eoman  Catholic 
has  our  respect  in  as  full  measure  as  any  other  estab- 
lished creed.  In  the  legitimate  sphere  of  its  influence 
we  win  defend  and  protect  it  to  the  utmost  of  our 
ability,  against  all  assault.  As  we  cherish  the  foun- 
dations of  our  political  liberty,  not  less  do  we  cherish 
the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  God  according  to 
his  own  con\dctions  of  duty.  We  assert  this  as  a 
peculiarly  American  princi}3le,  and  pledge  ourselves 
to  its  full  and  faithful  observance,  in  all  cases 
whatever. 

We  have  now  presented  a brief  re\dew  of  the 
chief  questions  which  have  led  to  the  embodiment  of 
the  American  party.  They  are  suggestive  of  the 
whole  scope  of  its  aims.  Whilst  in  the  waning  stage 
of  the  old  political  parties  the  country  has  been 
distracted  by  the  teeming  growth  of  new  organi- 
zations, created  to  nurture  many  startling  extrava- 
gancies of  popular  opinion,  some  of  them  threatening 
the  Union,  others  the  peaceful  relations  of  our  Gov- 
ernment with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  all  of  them 
tending  to  the  fomenting  of  sectional  divisions,  the 
instinctive  sense  of  the  nation,  brought  into  active 
resolve  by  this  emergency,  has  proclaimed  the  neces- 
sity for  a Great  American  Party.  In  obedience  to 
that  call  the  party  has  already  come  forth,  and 
has  entered  upon  the  theatre  of  its  duty.  It  comes 
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I to  silence  the  clamor  of  faction,  to  check  the  career 

of  pernicious  innovations,  to  rebuke  the  busy  intrigues 
of  selfish  politicians.  Its  great  purpose  is  to  recall  the 
ij  Government  to  its  time-honored  and  approved prind^ 

I pies  of  administration.^  and  to  expiress  the  authentic 

! voice  of  the  American  people  in  favor  of  a thorough 

I American  policy.  We  mean  that  henceforth,  in  the 

I;  face  of  all  opposition,  and  of  all  combinations,  Ameri- 

j*"  cans  shall  govern  their  own  country.^  and  that  every 

; genuine  American  interest  shall  take  its  paramount 


place  in  the  counsels  and  thoughts  of  those  to  whom 
the  management  of  the  public  affairs  shall  be  in- 
trusted. We  desire  to  see  our  internal  resources 
improved,  our  labor  rewarded,  our  genius  fostered, 
our  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  guarded 
and  sustained  by  an  intelligent  American  states- 
manship. 

We  desire  to  see  the  children  of  our  republic 
educated  in  American  sentiment  and  principle,  and 
fortified  by  the  wisdom  of  that  sacred  Book  from 
which  our  ancestors  drew  the  inspiration  of  the  moral 


and  religious  freedom  which  they  infused  into  our 
civil  institutions. 


- ‘ AVe  desire  to  see  the  right  of  suffrage  consecrated 

in  the  veneration  of  the  people  as  the  bulwark  of 
' liberty,  and  protected  by  laws  which  shall  for  ever 

>’  preserve  it  as  the  peculiar  medium  through  which 


none  but  genuine  American  opinions  and  sympathies 
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sliall  find  expression  in  tlie  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. 

We  desire  to  see  the  federal  constitution  faithfully 
administered  in  strict  accordance  with  the  A’iews  of 
its  founders,  all  usurpations  of  power  checked,  ail 
encroachments  upon  the  aights  of  the  States  rebuked, 
all  forced  constructions  disavowed. 

The  American  party  feels  the  responsibility  of 
the  position  it  has  assumed.  It  knows  full  well  the 
keen  opposition  it  has  to  encounter  from  the  conglom- 
erate of  all  fragments  and  factions,  of  the  old  effete 
Democratic  and  Whig  parties,  with  their  alien  allies, 
names  that  were  once  hallowed  and  had  a meaning. 
Errors  it  may  commit — inferior  men  may  attain 
elevation  from  its  swelling  ranks ; such  matters  are 
unavoidable  in  all  great  popular  movements  and 
revolutions;  but  they  are  not  its  principles  nor  its 
high  aims,  and  will  be  corrected.  National  in  feel- 
ing, national  in  name,  American  in  all  things,  it 
claims  as  belonging  to  its  brotherhood  and  entitled  to 
all  its  rights  and  privileges,  any  and  every  true- 
hearted citizen,  no  matter  to  what  party  he  may 
liave  belonged,  no  matter  in  what  ])ursuit  he  may  be 
enf^aored,  whether  in  subduing  the  forest,  tilling  the 
earth,  levelling  the  mountains,  filling  up  valleys, 
wielding  our  commerce,  toiling  amid  the  din  and 
bustle  of  crowded  cities,  sailing  on  the  ocean,  digging 
in  the  mines,  seizing  on  the  idle  streams  that  flow 
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from  our  mountain  sides  and  causing  them  to  leap 
upon  the  water-wheels  and  labor  millions  of  spindles 
into  motion,  or  amidst  the  dust  and  whirl  of  bright 
machinery,  he  is  in  God’s  appointed  vocation,  mould- 
ing and  fashioning  the  rude  materials  of  nature  into 
forms  of  strength,  usefulness  and  l)eauty.  lie  has  only 
to  feel  in  his  own  heart  that  he  approves  and  adopts  our 
principles,  and  that  he  is  ready,  when  the  Stcir-^paii- 
gled  Banner  is  unfurled,  to  stand  umler  it  and  by  it. 
True,  it  is  but  a piece  of  liunting,  a painted  rag,  yet 
what  hallowed  associations  cluster  round  it ! It 
waved  in  glorious  triumph  when  Bainbridge,  Decatur, 
Perry,  Hull,  liroke  the  charm  of  British  invinciljility 
on  the  ocean ; Stark  had  it  at  Bennington,  Warren  at 
Bunker  Hill,  Gates  at  Saratoga,  Sumpter,  IMarion,  and 
Greene  in  the  South,  and  Washington  bore  it  aloft 
and  stood  under  its  ample  folds,  when  he  sealed  our 
nation’s  independence  on  the  plains  of  Yorktown.  It 
is  now,  as  it  was  then,  the  emblem  of  our  natioiiality 
and  power ! ! ! 

Finally  and  above  all,  we  desire  to  see  our  Union 

PRESEllVED,  STRENGTHENED,  and  PERPETUATED,  aS  the 

brio-ht  links  of  a chain  that  has  no  end;  and  to  this, 
before  all  the  rest,  we  pledge  our  unalterable  faith 
and  the  whole  power  of  the  American  party. 


KESOLUTIONS. 


I.  Resolved^  Tliat  the  highest  civic  duty  of  an 
A inerican  citizen  is  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his 
own  country ; that  to  do  this  he  should  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve, strengthen,  and  defend  the  principles  of  Amer- 
ican repuplicanism,  as  they  were  prc>mulgated  in  the 
Revolution  of  1776,  and  incorporated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

And  to  this  end  we  hold  it  indispensable  that 
every  citizen  who  has  the  privilege  of  voting  in  elec- 
tions, should  1)e  acquainted  with  the  constitution,  both 
by  a capacity  to  read  and  understand  it  in  the  lan- 
enage  in  which  it  is  written,  and  by  such  long  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  counti'y  and  its  institu- 
lioiis  as  is  necessary  to  imbue  his  mind  with  the  dis- 
tinctive American  perception  of  the  nature  of  free 
government,  and  with  that  sentiment  of  attachment  to 
it  which  shall  render  him  at  all  times  its  effective 
fl  iend  and  supporter. 

That  with  this  view  of  the  qualifications  for  citi- 
zenship, we  proclaim  it  to  he  a fundamental  precept 
of  our  republican  system,  that  America  should  he  gov- 
erned only  by  Aanericans. 
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II.  Resolved,  That  whilst  we  have  full  confidence 
in  the  strength  of  our  nationality,  as  it  is  cherished 
and  defended  by  our  native  citizens,  and,  with  scarcely 
less  attachment,  maintained  by  numbers  of  citizens  of 
foreign  birth,  who,  by  long  domestication  have  been 
identified  with  our  people,  we  are  yet  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a conviction  that,  in  the  extraordinary 
concourse  of  aliens  which  recent  inducements  ha\e 
brought  to  our  land ; in  the  peculiar  iucompetency  of 
many  of  them,  from  education  and  habits  of  life,  to 
become  thorough  American  citizens ; in  the  attraction 
which,  both  from  their  numbers  and  them  facility  to 
be  misled,  they  offer  to  the  ambition  of  demagogues 
who  have  not  scrupled  to  make  use  of  them  as  allies 
to  secure  selfish  ends ; in  the  frequent  evidence  they 
afford  of  their  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  right  of 
suffrage,  when  they  have  olffained  it  by  the  operation 
of  our  present  system  of  naturalization,  and  to  the 
manifold  abuses  to  which  this  right  is  subject  in  their 
hands — that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  essential  to 
the  purity  of  our  Government  and  its  wholesome 
administration,  that  the  laws  regulating  the  admission 
of  foreigners  to  citizenship  should  be  revised,  and 
that  either  a longer  term  for  prol  )ation  for  citizenship, 
and  more  rigid  provisions  for  conferring  it,  should  be 
established,  or  that  the  naturalization  laws  should  be 
wholly  repealed. 

III.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  it  to  be  the  inter- 
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est  and  duty  of  our  Government  and  people  to  give  to 
tlie  honest  and  meritorious  portion  of  the  emigrants 
from  foreign  lands,  who  seek  an  asylum  in  the  United 
States,  a friendly  reception ; to  extend  to  them  pro- 
tection and  encouragement;  to  confer  upon  them 
every  light  necessary  to  the  security  of  their  welfare, 
in  whatever  lawful  pursuit  they  may  employ  them- 
selves ; and  to  demonstrate  to  them,  by  a liberal  and 
considerate  hospitality,  that  it  is  both  the  policy  and 
pride  of  our  country  to  share  the  benefits  of  our  free 
government  with  all  mankind  who  may  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  sucli  participation. 

IV.  Resolved^  That  we  acknowledge  religious  tol- 
eration to  be  an  essential  and  fundamental  principle 
of  free  trovernment ; and  wm  declare  that  we  hold  the 
right  of  conscience — by  which  we  m(;an  especially  the 
freedom  of  opinion  and  the  privilege  of  every  man  to 
worship  God  in  such  manner  and  iiccording  to  such 
belief  as  his  own  convictions  dictate — to  be  amongst 
the  dearest  and  most  sacred  rights  of  freemen;  that 
we  will  defend  these  rights  against  all  assault,  from 
whatever  quarter ; and  that  in  this  determination  we 
know  no  distinction  of  creed,  nor  sect,  nor  person, 
holding  that  the  State  should  exercise  no  other  con- 
trol  over  these  rights  than  that  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  public  morals  against  licentious 
abuse,  and  to  secure  to  every  one  the  full  and  peace- 
ful enjoyment  of  his  religious  opinions  and  worship. 
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V.  Rmolved,  That,  as  necessary  to  religious  toler- 
ation, and  as  indispensable  to  its  liealtliful  support, 
we  regard  every  attempt  of  any  one  sect,  or  denomi- 
nation, or  cliurcli,  to  obtain  an  ascendency  oyer  others 
in  the  State,  by  the  demand  of  especial  privilege^  or 
exemption  of  any  kind,  within  the  sphere  of  political 
rights  and  duties,  and  still  more,  any  combiuatioiy  of 
the  members  of  any  denomination  to  obtain  political 
power  liy  concert  of  action,  in  the  performance  of 
civic  government,  to  be  dangerous  to  that  equality  of 
right \vhich  should  belong  to  all  citizens,  hostile  to 
the  order  of  society,  and  conspicuously  oVijectioiiable 
as  a step  towards  the  subjection  of  civil  power  to  ec- 
clesiastical influence ; that  we  therefore  take  our  stand 
against  all  such  attempts,  wherever  we  may  find  a 

disposition  to  make  them. 

VI.  Resolved,  That  we  cherish,  with  tlie  highest 

appreciation,  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try ill  schools  provided  liy  the  State,  lielieving  such 
institutions  to  be  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  to  en- 
lightened and  free  government.  We  look  to  these  as 
the  truest  and  best  nurseries  of  repuldican  sentiment 
and  lirotherhood;  and  reganling  them  as  particularly 
adapted  to  the  formation  of  a vigorous  national  char- 
acter, we  hold  that  they  should  be  common  to  all  cit- 
izens, without  distinction  of  creed ; and  to  that  end 
should  be  free  from  all  influence  or  direction  of  reli- 
gious zeal.  And  as  ive  lelieve  the  Holy  Bible  to  he  the 
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fountain  and  depositor]!  of  the  universal  religious  doc- 
trine  of  our  country^  and  the  teacher  of  the  prof  oundest 
wisdom  to  all  men^  we  express  our  frm  dissent  and 
repjroof  against  any  and  every  attempt  to  exclude  it 
from  the  course  of  school  instruction  I ! 

And  now,  lia\  ing  announced  the  ]:u*inciples  of  the 
l^arty  upon  the  chief  and  peculiar  <[uestions  which 
have  created  the  necessity  for  its  organization,  we 
deem  it  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  declare  the  views 
by  which  it  is  governed,  in  reference  to  other  impor- 
tant questions  touching  the  administration  of  public 
aftairs.  It  is  therefore  further 

YII.  Hesolved^  That  the  American  party,  holding 
the  Union  of  the  States  to  be  the  great  distinctive 
and  vital  idea  of  permanent  and  comprehensive 
American  republicanism,  will  devote  its  united  power 
to  the  duty  of  sustaining  and  strengthening  that 
Union  against  the  attacks,  either  open  or  secret,  of 
, whatever  enemy  may  assail  it.  To  that  end,  it  will 
insist  upon  a strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  that  instrument,  as  expounded  by  its 
authors,  and  as  sanctioned  by  the  most  approved 
opinion  of  the  country. 

Upon  the  full  acknowledgment  and  due  preserva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  States,  as  expressed  and  re- 
served in  the  Constitution  ; and  the  careful  avoidance, 
by  the  General  Government  and  by  each  of  the  States 
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respectively,  of  interference  with  the  lights  of  either 
by  legislation  or  executive  action. 

Upon  the  faithful  performance  hy  the  General 
Government^  hy  every  State^  andhy  every  pul  die  func- 
tionary of  each^  of  cdl  duties  enjoined  upon  either 
hy  the  Constitution  of  the  Lnited  States.  To  the 
same  extent  the  American  Party  also  pledges  itself  to 
suppress,  as  far  as  it  has  the  power,  all  tendencies  to 
political  division  founded  on  geographical  position, 
to  rebuke  all  agitation  upon  topics  of  dangerous  im- 
port to  the  peac©  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  to  check 
the  efforts  of  selfish  and  designing  politicians  to  create 
dissensions  b}^  appeals  to  local  interests  or  prejudices 
of  class  ; — ^The  purpose  and  desire  of  the  party  bemg 
to  encouracre  and  estabhsh  a broad  and  paramount 
sentiment  of  national  loyalty  thoroughly  American  in 
character,  and  sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  the 
Union  against  all  sectional  hostility. 

YIII.  Resolved,  That  the  American  Party  regard 
it  as  the  true  policy  of  the  Government  to  exercise  its 
power  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  every  American  in- 
terest, and  to  give  the  most  ample  scope  to  the  in- 
genuity and  industry  of  American  citizeiib  in  e^el} 
lawful  pursuit ; that  to  accomplish  this  it  is  its  duty 
to  give  all  aid,  compatible  with  the  power  vested 
in  it,  to  internal  and  external  commerce,  by  improv- 
ing the  navigation  of  riv’ers,  Iry  adapting  the  national 
harbors,  both  on  the  lakes  and  the  sea  coast,  to  the 
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protection  and  convenience  of  shipping,  and  l)y  pro- 
moting tlie  construction  of  national  roads  for  inter- 
communication between  the  oceans  which  l)Ound  tlie 
territories  of  the  Union.  To  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  American  genius  by  due  protection  of  inven- 
tions, productions  of  art,  and  worlds  of  literature  and 
science.  To  guard  the  industry  of  the  country  against 
the  inj  urious  influence  of  the  adverse  policy  of  foi-eign 
nations,  and  to  secure,  as  far  as  the  same  may  be  done, 
in  accordance  with  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution, the  prosperity  of  the  American  workman, 
ly  giving  him  the  preference  in  the  supply  of  the 
worlc  recpuired  hy  the  country. ' 

To  maintain  the  public  defence',  by  sufiicient  mili- 
tary and  naval  force,  and  by  an  efficient  system  of 
fortification : and  finally. 

To  administer  the  Governmemt  with  a liferal 
economy  which  shall  supply  nothing  to  wasteful  ex- 
travagance,— but  all  that  is  pi*oper  to  the  healthful 
development  and  progress  of  a gre  at  nation. 

And  as  the  American  Party  is  aware  that,  in  the 
duties  here  enumerated,  there  will  be  different  views 
honestly  entertained,  at  different  ]oeriods,  and  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  on  the  question  of  the 
l)est  means  of  securing  some  of  the  ends  proposed, 
We  take  the  ground  of  Congressional  Independence ; 
that  measures  of  temporary  policy,  which,  from  their 
very  nature  are  constantly  and  variously  aflected,  by 
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the  changing  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  na- 
tion, should  be  committed  to  the  free  decision  of  the 
people,  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  their  own 
sense  of  what  is  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  each 
section  of  the  country, — untrammelled  by  the  in'iuence 
of  party  dictation  : that  the  opinions  of  the  consti- 
tuency of  each  State,  so  far  as  Senators  in  Congress 
are  concerned,  or  of  each  Congressional  District,  so 
far  as  members  of  the  House  are  concerned,  are  the 
best  guides  to  the  general  estimate  of  what  is  most 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  all : and  that  the  action 
of  Government  should  be  conducted  in  a spirit  of 
compromise,  directed  to  the  establishment  of  that  con- 
tent which  is  essential  to  the  general  prosperity. 

We  are  especially  induced  to  make  this  declara- 
tion, because  we  are  not  willing  that  the  efficiency  and 
usefulness  of  our  Association  in  the  prosecution  of  its 
great  constitutional  and  reforming  purposes  should  be 
impaired  by  dissensions  arising  out  of  difierences  of 
opinion  upon  subjects  in  their  nature  transitory,  and 
dependent  upon  the  shifting  condition  of  national  ex- 
pansion and  growth  of  public  interests,  and  upon  the 
details  of  which  entire  unanimity  of  view  is  scarcely 
possible. 

IX.  Resolved.^  That  we  utterly  condemn  as  odious 
and  un-American,  the  ob^dous  abuse  of  Executive 
power  and  patronage,  which  for  many  years  past  has 
more  and  more  found  favor  in  the  Administrations  of 
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our  Governments,  hotli  Federal  and  State.  The  whole 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  unworthy  of  a 
free  and  independent  people  : — We  perceive  in  the 
practice  to  which  it  has  led,  the  most  unnatural  and 
demoralizing  influence  upon  our  population.  It  pro- 
scribes the  high  minded  and  independent  citizen,  and 
puts  the  obedient  tool  of  power  in  his  place ; it  de- 
nounces the  best  men  for  a sincere  lo’s^e  of  their  coun- 
ury  ; it  often  prefers  the  foreigner  to  the  native  citi- 
zen ; and  it  corrupts  the  patriotism  of  the  masses  not 
less  by  destroying  a genuine  American  sentiment  of 
independence,  than  by  stimulating  the  people  to  aban- 
don the  pursuits  of  wholesome  industry  for  the  stake 
of  the  emoluments  of  office.  It  has  thus  brought  an 
element  into  political  contests  which,  by  appealing  to 
selfish  motives,  has  proved  itself  sulficiently  powerful 
to  embroil  the  country  in  a perpetual  strife  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  flatter  and  serve  the  appointing 
power,  and  who  are  impelled  by  cujfidity  more  than 
by  an  honest  ambition  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
as  citizens. 

We  reject  this  principle  and  practice,  not  only  for 
tlie  reasons  we  have  given,  but  also  because  we  deem 
it  to  be  of  dangerous  influence  in  enlarging  and 
strengthening  the  Executive  power.  We  have  had 
too  many  occasions  to  observe  this  influence  employed 
in  making  wmr  upon  honest,  independent  and  capable 
men,  who  liave  been  found  not  sufficiently  pliant  to 
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the  Executive  will ; have  seen  it  too  often  exerted  to 
control  the  action  of  the  co-ordinate  departments  of 
Government ; and  still  oftener  to  enforce  a servile  sub- 
mission, in  all  subordinates,  to  the  worst  designs  of 
party  leaders. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  an  upright  administra- 
tion of  Government,  demands  that  honest,  faithful  and 
capable  public  servants,  at  home  and  abroad,  should  fill 
places  of  honor,  profit  and  trust, — that  they  should 
not  be  dismissed  from  employment  for  the  exercise 
of  a commendable  independence,  so  long  as  by  their 
conduct  they  shall  not  impaii*  the  usefulness  of  their 
service. 

We  believe  that  the  powder  of  appointment  should 
be  exercised  with  scrupulous  care  to  prevent  the  pat- 
ronage of  Government  from  ever  being  brought  into 
conflict  with  the  freedom  of  election. 

And,  finally,  we  believe  that  the  dignity  and  pros- 
perity of  Government  are  most  surely  sustained  and 
promoted  by  a wise  and  kindly  toleration  of  honest 
difierence  of  opinion,  and  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  this  light  as  the  true  National  American  feeling. 

X.  Hesolved^  That  the  American  Party,  in  recall- 
ing the  Government  of  the  Union  to  the  principles 
of  its  founders,  revert  with  affectionate  concern  to 
the  precepts  of  Washington  as  the  safest  and  wisest 
guide,  both  for  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  and 
in  concui’rence  with  these,  adopt  his  warning  against 
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all  interventions  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  States,  and 
especially  in  those  of  European  nations ; — rebuking 
all  demagogues  of  every  class  and  name,  who  would 
lower  the  standard  of  tried  moral  and  intellectual 
training  for  the  high  places  of  trust  in  the  Republic ; 
who  would  barter  away  their  birth-rights  for  the 
emoluments  of  office,  or  desecrate  our  Flag  by  jdaciug 
it  in  the  hands  of  restless  and  demoralized  propagan-  ^ 

dists,  to  plunder  in  the  name  of  liberty ; preserving 
pure  and  uncorrupted  the  public  conscience, — by  con- 
fining ourselves  to  just  and  peaceful  relations  with  all 
nations,  as  far  as  their  conduct  towards  us  will  per- 
mit, but  no  further,  and  not  refusing  the  expression 
of  that  sympathy,  which  is  natural  to  the  historical  t 

memories  and  national  sentiment  of  our  people. 


